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What Do the Election 
Results Mean? 


> 


Mr. MErIKLEJOHN: The election of 1954 provides the first nation-wide 
evidence of popular judgment upon the Republicans’ return from their 
rather extended sojourn in the political wilderness. On the face of that 
evidence the Republicans have been greeted with something less than 
the welcome associated with the fatted calf. They have lost control of 
the Congress. They have lost or failed to capture the crucial governor- 
ships in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. In 
the Congress, Democrats will head all the all-important committees 
that shape and schedule legislation and that investigate. Democrats will 
control the Senate majority required for approval of top administrative 
appointments. 

Yet the election was a close one, both in the number of dramatic 
contests for the Senate and the governorships and the total vote cast, 
with the Democratic lead less than two million in a total of over forty- 
two million. There were some rather surprising Democratic defeats. 
Though the Democrats control Congress, they do so by the narrowest 
of margins. And so it seems appropriate Rounp Tas ie procedure today 
to probe beneath the surface and to ask just what the voters did decide 
—what sorts of political motives determined their votes. Again, whether 
or not the voters intended the result, what, in fact, is likely to issue 
from this election in the immediate and longer future; and, still fur- 
ther, what did the election show about the American party system’s 
adequacy to assure representation of the people’s will in America. 

Kurland, what do you think the voters intended in this election of 


1954? 


Mr. Kurtanp: I do not think that the election results were depend- 
ent upon any national issues. It seems to me that in each case local 
conditions of the opposing candidates were the determinative factors. 
If there was any attempt to insert a national issue into the election, it 
was Mr. Eisenhower’s attempt to suggest to the voters that they return 
a Republican Congress to him without regard to the merit of each of 
the Republican candidates. In this I think he failed. He failed either be- 
cause the public rejected his position or because they did not accept this 


1 
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as a real national issue, and I think it was the latter which was the case. 


Mr. Merxieyoun: Rahl, what do you think of this as an interpreta- 
tion of the voters’ intentions? 


Mr. Rau: I agree with Kurland that President Eisenhower did 
undertake to make some issue out of the proposition that a Republican 
Congress ought to be given to him. This issue failed to materialize, I 
think, because of the circumstance that so many Democratic candidates 
seemed to be running on the Eisenhower ticket, and hence the issue 
never really formed itself in intelligible fashion. 

I disagree with Kurland on his basic proposition that there were no 
important national issues. I think there were at least a few, which we 
might consider. I would name among these the matter of the Adminis- 
tration’s farm-price policy, the matter of public power, and the matter 
of McCarthyism. 


Mr. Merkieyoun: If I may pick up for just a minute the theme of 
President Eisenhower’s intervention, I should like to pose to you both 
the question of Mr. Eisenhower’s very late effort in the campaign. Isn’t 
it a fact that, of the four states which he visited at the end of the cam- 


paign, three, in spite of his pleas, went to the other party? What do | 


you say, Kurland? 


Mr. Kuranp: I do not think that we can draw any conclusions from | 


these facts. We do not know what the result would have been prior to 
or without Mr. Eisenhower’s participation. These were close battles, 
and I do not see that any judgment can be made on them on Mr. 
Eisenhower’s participation in them. 


Mr. Raut: I agree, too, that it is pretty hard to measure that. There 


were special reasons in several of these states for the way things went 
in spite of Mr. Eisenhower’s efforts. I should also like to point out that 


his entry into the campaign was pretty late. He did not indulge in the | 


extensive campaigning in congressional elections to which we have 
been accustomed with some of our recent past Presidents. 


Mr. Merxreyoun: Rahl, do you think, then, that we shall find firmer | 
ground if we turn to the matter of the policies which you were in- | 


clined to think were at issue? You mentioned farm policy as an| 


example. 


Mr. Raut: Yes, I think we might explore that just a little. It is quite | 
clear that, in a number of the farm states, the matter of the Benson’ 
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flexible price program was placed in issue. It seems to have resulted in 
Iowa in the dislodgment of Senator Gillette. It was an issue in the 
Kansas election, with the victory of the Republican there. It was an 
issue in the Illinois election. And I would think that one could say, 
on the basis of the results in these farm states and in others, that the 
Benson program received the approval of the voters on a reasonably 
national basis. 


Mr. Kurzanp: I cannot agree with that. It seems quite clear to me 
that there were places where the opposing candidates did make the 
Benson farm program an issue; but in two of the states which you 
have mentioned, Kansas and Iowa, the bite of the Benson program has 
not taken effect yet. The farmers are in no position to know whether 
they will be better off or worse off under that program, since not 
until the 1955 harvest, I take it, will they be in a position to make a 
judgment on the basis of facts. The suggestion is that in Illinois and 
New York the dairy farmers may have made a choice on the basis of 
the Benson program. They were injured by it (at least the Democrats 
suggested the result that they were injured by it), and therefore they 
crossed party lines. 

Mr. Raut: I think you can say, though, that, although the Benson 
program has not really been tested, the issue was made reasonably 
plain to the voters. It was an issue as to whether the government was 
going to assume relatively complete responsibility for the support of 
farm prices, or whether it was going to let market factors enter in, 
to a greater extent than in the past; and this meant that, to some ex- 
tent, a farmer who would support the Benson program would have to 
look to the government a little bit less than in the past for help. 


Mr. Kurranp: Until such time, however, as his pocketbook is affect- 
ed, I am not willing to suggest that the farmer has made a choice on 
the basis of the program. 

Mr. MerkLEyouN: Could I ask this about the general farm situation? 
Farm income is down a trifle from recent years. Am I right? But you 
are saying, Kurland, that it is not down enough to afford an adequate 
test as yet of the Republican administration’s policy. 

Mr. Kuruanp: My suggestion is that the present status of farm 
prices is not reflective of the Benson program. 

Mr. Rant: I think the farmers, however, are capable of looking 
ahead a little bit. They do not have to have the dollars actually dis- 
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appearing from their pocketbooks before they can discern what is 
likely to happen to them in terms of the differences between these two 
prospective policies. 

Mr. MErKiEyoun: I wonder if we could turn to your second example, 
Rahl, which I believe was the case of the public policy affecting public 
power or the restriction of the public power enterprise initiated by 
the Democrats. . 


Mr. Raut: I would have to admit that this did not really become a 
nation-wide issue. It was more a regional issue. But that is because | 
only certain regions seemed to me to be primarily interested in the | 
matter of public power. Of course, the outstanding example was the | 
victory of Richard Neuberger, the Democrat in the senatorial race in 
Oregon, over Senator Guy Cordon. Neuberger’s principal campaign 
was against Interior Secretary McKay’s so-called partnership power 
policy. 

Mr. Kuruanp: This, I find, is evidence of my position that the elec- 
tion in each jurisdiction turned on the question of a local condition or 
local personality; and Mr. Rahl and I are in agreement that this prob- 
ably was the turning point in the Oregon election. | 


Mr. Merxteyoun: Kurland, I am a little puzzled about the way that. 
you are separating the local and the national issues at this point. It. 
seems to me that, broadly speaking, the Democrats, for a considerable | 
time now since the TVA days began, let us say, have campaigned on 
the proposal of increasing government responsibility for power where | 
in their opinion the power was of public significance and public in- | 
terest. And, therefore, I would be inclined to think that the attitudes | 
fought out in Oregon did constitute a concern for a national policy 
issue on both sides. 


Mr. Kurtanp: But to me, again, it is a question of the immediate 
impact of the program. It seems to me that it is in Oregon that the: 
Eisenhower program on public power will have its immediate effect. | 
Outside of that area I did not notice that the candidates made of’ 
the power question an election issue. 


Mr. Merxieyonn: You also mentioned the public attitudes and con| ! 
cerns surrounding Senator McCarthy, I believe, Rahl. Do you regard) 


that as constituting a matter of national importance in the election? 


Mr. Rant: Again I have to confess that it was not an issue in every. 
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campaign, and it certainly did not split the nation down the middle. 
However, the very fact that it was not an issue in a good many 
campaigns, I think, reflected a pre-election judgment that the national 
course on this matter is already clear. In some instances it did become 
a campaign issue. There were some outstanding situations; in New 
Jersey the Republican candidate for senator, Mr. Case, campaigned on 
an anti-McCarthy basis and apparently was elected. 


Mr. Kurranp: But, Rahl, wasn’t it true that his opponent was not 
campaigning on a pro-McCarthy basis? 

Mr. Raut: That is true. But it would seem to me that Mr. Case 
was able to make a good deal of the matter and bring that important 
issue to the fore. In the Illinois election between Douglas and Meek, 
Mr. Meek took a pro-McCarthy stand. Douglas did not express him- 
self too strongly on the situation, but it was generally supposed that 
there was a substantial difference of opinion between them. There 
were a number of House contests scattered around the country in 
which the issue became important. I think, when you add it all up, 
you will find that, in the situations in which one candidate or the other 
took a positive stand, the candidate who seemed to be on the pro- 
McCarthy side was defeated; and this I find to be a rather impressive 
demonstration to the forthcoming Congress that the American people 
are not particularly happy about the actions of the senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. MerKieyoun: Would you agree with me that there were a 
couple of cases probably in which extreme candidates, such as Condon 
in California, did suffer from attacks of what I think you would prob- 
ably call the McCarthyite sort; or we will put it this way—the candi- 
dates identified with the left or close to the extreme left were on the 
whole rejected, just as candidates verging to the right and the Mc- 
Carthy side also were rejected? 

Mr. Raut: I think possibly, Meiklejohn, I would agree that that did 
occur. Perhaps there are other reasons which would explain the situa- 
tion. I think that the general product of this election was to favor 
more or less the middle-of-the-road people; and I think that the peo- 
ple on the rather extreme left may have been defeated not so much 

because of anything resembling the McCarthy issue but for a good 
many other reasons of public policy. 


Mr. MerKieyoun: We find in Montana that former Senator Murray 
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was returned; in Wyoming that O’Mahoney was returned. These are 
men. against whom the attack of left-wing sympathy was rather seri- 
ously leveled, and this I would take to be in support of your position, 
if I understand it correctly. 


Mr. Raut: Yes, I think it would. 


Mr. Kurvanp: On the other hand, with Mr. Nixon’s success in the 
Far West, which I do not think it is appropriate to explore here, I find | 
some difficulty in distinguishing between what may come to be known 
as Nixonism and McCarthyism. 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: You find the distinction difficult to maintain? 


Mr. Kurzanp: I do. But I would be in agreement with Rahl that, in 
so far as the election reveals anything, it generally reveals a situation | 
in which Mr. McCarthy is no longer an important figure. 


Mr. MEIKLEJoHN: To this extent, Kurland, it seems to me that we 
have a sort of negative judgment in part on your original thesis, though 
it is only negative and perhaps hardly out of line with what you in- | 
tended. That is to say that, at least on the national issue of how im- 
portant McCarthy would be, the election displayed a substantial | 
amount of unity. | 


Mr. Kurtanp: But, again, depending upon who the candidates were 
in any given area. To use the state of Illinois simply as an example, 
we find that Mr. Velde was returned to Congress on what is apparent- 
ly a McCarthy platform. On the other hand, we find Mr. Vail unsuc-_ 
cessful in an attempt to regain his seat on a similar platform. 

Mr. Rani: And Mr. Busbey, Kurland, you might add, also, in 


Illinois. 


| 


Mr. Merxieyoun: I wonder if we could go from this to a topic which | | 
is continuous with it, to the question: What, in the light of the elec- |} 
tion, is likely to happen in Congress or in the country at large? Do you } 
think, Rahl, that the election, whether or not the voters intended it | 
that way, means significant developments in the politics of the years 
to come? / 

Mr. Rant: There is a natural supposition at the start when we have!) 
a President in one party and a Congress dominated by the other party) | 
that this may produce a stalemate or a cold war, as it was described|} 
prior to this election. I think that those possibilities have to be recog- ; 
nized. I have a rather optimistic view of the situation, however. Il 
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think that actually this division of party responsibility under present 
conditions may have a salutary effect. I think that one thing that it 
will do will be to call upon the President to exercise a degree of legis- 
lative leadership which he perhaps has not been doing. Perhaps he has 
not been doing it because of significant divisions within his own party 
and embarrassment on that score. I think that, with his party now in 
the minority group, those divisions will tend to mend themselves a 
little bit; and, with the President faced with the necessity of vigorous 
action in order to get a program through Congress, we may find him 
coming out of his shell. 


Mr. Kurtanp: Once again, I am in the position of saying that we 
cannot draw any generalization on this point. I would suggest that 
there is not going to be the “cold war” between the President and the 
Congress which we found existent when Mr. Truman faced an an- 
tagonistic Congress. On the other hand, I think we have to take it 
issue by issue, man by man. I think so far as personalities are con- 
cerned, for example, the Democratic Congress is not going to treat 
Mr. Nixon with kid gloves whenever they get the chance to turn upon 
him; but I think that they will be a responsible group, and we have to 
turn to the issues rather than the broad question of whether or not a 
cold war will exist before we can attempt to answer your original 
question. 


Mr. MerKLEyoHN: What are these issues, Kurland? 


Mr. Kurtanp: Mr. Rahl framed some of them in his talk of the 
last campaign. I think the issues, again, may be listed as problems of 
farm policy, public power, and the Taft-Hartley Act in the field of 
labor. I said I do not believe that there will be a contest between the 
Administration represented by Mr. Eisenhower, on the one hand, and 
the Congress, on the other, with regard to foreign policy. I do not think 
that is an issue. 

Mr. MerKieyoun: Will you agree with us, Rahl, in disposing of that 
one? 

Mr. Rant: I agree that the foreign policy matter can be disposed of; 
but I think it deserves comment. This is probably the most important 
_ thing as a matter of national policy, and, when I said that the election 
might have a salutary effect, I think that it will have a very good effect 
here and that the Democratic party will be relatively united in its gen- 
eral approach to foreign affairs and to foreign economic and military 
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aid; and we will also find rather complete harmony on the level of 
foreign-trade policy and the reciprocal trade agreement program. 


Mr. MerKEyouN: So that you are in effect saying you find more 
unanimity within the Democratic party and at the same time, on the 
whole, unity between their view and that of the President on these 
issues? 


Mr. Raut: I think that is a very interesting result of this election, 
and it indicates that some of our Democratic candidates were justified 
in running on an Eisenhower program. It may be for the national 
good. I do think that with respect to some other domestic issues there 
may be a little trouble. I think perhaps on the farm-price matter, 
which we mentioned before, that issue may well resolve itself into 
something of a political football. 


Mr. Kurtanp: I do not care for Mr. Rahl’s term, “political football,” 
but I will suggest that Mr. Eisenhower is likely to face, as the heads 
of the agricultural committees in both houses, a group which is rather 
hostile to the Benson farm program. He is in a position, however, in 
which we must recognize this: that, so long as there is a comparatively 
equally divided legislature, the veto power becomes all-important or 
a great strategical and tactical weapon. 


Mr. Merkieyoun: Rahl, I wonder if I could interpose a question 
here that goes back to your account of the President’s role. It seems 
to me that Mr. Eisenhower’s standing in the country at large has been 
based in part on a position which was nonpartisan and above parties. 
As I understand it, you are now conceiving him as taking a more active 
part in the legislative process than he has done up to now, and I 
raise the question whether, if the Republicans so employ him, or if he 
so employs himself, he does not weaken his most considerable qualifica- 
tion for leading the party and, indeed, for re-election in 1956? 


Mr. Raut: We have to distinguish between political issues and na- 


tional policies. They are not always the same thing. Mr. Eisenhower, | 
however, of course, I think will have to exercise greater legislative | 


leadership; but, as we have already demonstrated with respect to some 


of our most significant national policies in the foreign policy area, he | 
is going to find agreement from the Democratic party, and, consequent- | 


ly, his actions are not going to stand out as partisan in character. 
On the domestic scene, of course, there is the risk that he will be- 
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come more embroiled in political issues, and I suppose that might have 
the effect of dimming somewhat the ideal, which the President has so 
far presented to the public, of a man who is relatively above partisan 
politics. I do not think the chances are that this will significantly re- 
duce his standing in the public eye, however. 


Mr. MerKieyoun: Let me put the problem this way: Isn’t it the 
case, Kurland, that the Democrats in the nature of the political situa- 
tion will employ the many devices at their disposal, and most notably 
the congressional investigation, to provoke the Administration into 
contests which will tend to reduce the nonpartisan status of the Presi- 
dent? 


Mr. Kurzanp: Again, I think that that will depend upon their esti- 
mate of what the President’s stature in the eyes of the public is. I 
think they will rather attempt to embarrass some of his subordinates 
and other members of the Administration. I think that Mr. Brownell 
will be up for scrutiny; and, among other things, his potential anti- 
trust program, which is now being formulated, I take it, by a commit- 
tee of which Mr. Rahl is a member. 


Mr. MEIKLEJouN: He perhaps will wish to be silent about that com- 
mittee, though we should be happy if he were not. 


Mr. Raut: I confess it is not politic at this time to talk about the 
committee work, primarily because it has not made a report. I think 
that there is some potential activity which might produce congressional 
change of attitudes on the antitrust level. Both the House and the 
Senate judiciary committees, which are largely responsible for anti- 
trust legislation, will be headed by, or in part composed of, people 
who are vigorous antitrust proponents. However, the antitrust policy 
of the nation has been essentially bipartisan, and I do not look for this 
to become a really splitting issue. 


Mr. Kuruanp: Rahl, I would disagree with this in this area. It seems 
to me, with Mr. Celler heading the House committee, and a potential 
candidate for the Senate seat in New York, when that is available, up 
for election in 1956, and with Mr. Kefauver on the Senate Judiciary 
Committee (and I think Mr. Kefauver’s potentialities as a Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency are recognized even by Mr. Kefauver)— 
I think that there may be thrown into a political atmosphere what has 
heretofore been kept out of it. 
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Mr. Raut: It seems a real possibility, of course, that something 
might be made of the oft-repeated charge that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has been a “big-business” Administration. Of course, that 
charge plays into the wands of antitrust investigation of big business; — 
and I fully expect to see a good deal of that. But I rather doubt that | 
we will see any significant antitrust legislative proposals. I do not 
think that we can look for much change on that score. There has been | 
very little change in the last forty or fifty years. 


Mr. Merkteyoun: Are there other congressional investigations which | 
promise significant activity, Kurland? 


Mr. Kurtanp: With merely the threat of such investigation, I think | 
significant changes have taken place in the Dixon-Yates power con- 
tract as a result of pressure by the Atomic Energy Commission; and 
I think this is a recognition of the potential power that the Democrats 
have to exert. I think, again, the attempt by the Democrats in the labor 
field, especially with Mr. Hill heading the Senate Committee on Labor, 
to do something about the Taft-Hartley Act is likely to prove em-| 
barrassing. I think, again, there will be some sort of investigation inte 
the civil service policy and what stands behind their figures of so many | 
thousand people having been fired from the State Department for 
what is equivalent to disloyalty. | 


Mr. Raut: I think, however, that the possibility is actually for a net 
diminution in the amount of congressional investigation, and I say 
this because in the last two years we have had no less than three. 
congressional committees operating on the antisubversive level. This} 
has been the investigative level that has been most embarrassing to) 
the Administration and has created the most activity. The chances are 
that Senator McClellan may succeed in his desire to consolidate these: 
activities into a single committee, and I think that the disappearance: 
of competition among these committees will make for less investigation... 


Mr. Merxeyoun: Perhaps, Rahl, you want to begin with a prayer | 
and end without an investigation. : 

If we may lean back, pontienent for just a minute to the larger} 
question here, I should like to ask each of you to what extent, as youl} 
look at the election, you think the party system and our political ap- 
paratus functions, or can function, to give the voter a genuine choice?’} 
Now, I think you have been saying, Kurland, in the main at least as 
far as this election is concerned, that we are at the moment at a pointi 
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where a voter is really offered two rather superficial versions of the 
same dish? 


Mr. Kurtanp: I think that is true. I suggest that the voter has not 
been given any real choice in several areas, and no such choice is like- 
ly to be made available to him in the near future. We seem to be 
tending toward a uniformity of policy on the part of both parties. 

I may cite as an example the fact that, here in the Midwest, there is 
still a large group which would favor what we tend to call an “isola- 
tionist” foreign policy. These people have been given no real choice. 
I think, in the second place, we have the problem of the free-traders, 
so to speak, those who would be in favor of elimination of all govern- 
ment controls on economic activities. These people, too, have had no 
real choice in this election or in immediately preceding ones. 


Mr. Raut: I do not think it is terribly disconcerting that these par- 
ticular choices were not offered in this election, because I think by and 
large the isolation issue and the foreign-trade matter have declined in 
importance as divisive factors among the American people. 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: We seem at any rate, against the differences 
which are present in American life, to have a considerable amount of 
agreement, whether too much or not, we probably cannot agree today. 
Certain issues, such as isolationism, have receded away in the Ameri- 
can scene to the edge. So, we are inclined to think, has the phenomenon 
of Senator McCarthy, despite the special Senate session now in prog- 
ress. We agreed here that a number of basic public policies which 
perhaps are those associated with the New Deal and Fair Deal find 
the country tolerably united, as it is certainly in the main on foreign 
policy. We are inclined to think (though here, I believe, our par- 
ticipants differ) that the next two years will alter certain directions of 
public policy, as well perhaps as the strategic relationships of the two 
parties. 

What we all hope on this panel and believe to be possible in some 
degree is that the parties can, however clumsily, formulate and offer to 
the voters issues that are real while putting aside issues that are unreal. 
The pressures of the cold war exert today tremendous pressure to deny 
any serious issues in favor of hurried conformity. Our faith is that 
honest differences can unite us in continuing our historic enterprise in 
political self-education. 


LEADERS IN THE NEW CONGRESS 
A ROUND TABLE SUPPLEMENT 


a 


As our Rounp Taste discussion reveals, one certain change which 


the recent election will produce is in the occupants of important posi- 


tions in both houses of Congress. For Rounp Taste listeners who are 
interested in the new legislative leadership which the Democratic 
majorities in Congress have brought about, we print the following 
data! concerning prospective occupants of “key” positions in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 

Since the filling of committee chairmanships in both houses is a 
choice which ultimately rests with party organizations, and the prin- 
ciple of seniority is not always rigidly followed, the names given below 
are those of the probable occupants of the positions indicated. 


SENATE 


Majority Leader: Lyndon Baines Johnson of Texas 


Lynpon Baines JoHNson, Democrat, of Johnson City, Tex.; born near John- | 


son City, Tex., August 27, 1908; B.S. degree, Southwest Texas State Teachers — 
College at San Marcos, in 1930; attended Georgetown Law School, 1935; LL.D. | 
degree, Southwestern University, 1943; elected to the Seventy-fifth Congress at a | 


special election held on April 10, 1937; reelected to the Seventy-sixth, Seventy- 


seventh, Seventy-eighth, Seventy-ninth, and Eightieth Congresses; elected to the © 


United States Senate, November 2, 1948, for the term ending January 3, 1955; 
parents, Sam Ealy and Rebekah Baines Johnson; married Lady Bird Taylor, 
November 17, 1934; daughter, Lynda Bird Johnson, born March 19, 1944; daugh- 
ter, Lucy Baines Johnson, born July 2, 1947; member Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee; elected Democratic leader 
of the Senate January 3, 1953. 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Allen Joseph Ellender 
of Louisiana 


ALLEN JosEPH ELLENDER, Sr., Democrat, of Houma, La.; born in Montegut, 
Terrebonne Parish, La., September 24, 1891; lawyer and farmer; graduate of 
St. Aloysius College, New Orleans, La., and Tulane University of Louisiana, at 


New Orleans, with degrees of M.A. and LL.B.; married to Miss Helen Calhoun | 
Donnelly (died September 30, 1949); one son—Allen J., Jr.; served in World 


1 All biographical information is taken from the Official Congressional Directory for. 
the second session of the Eighty-third Congress, corrected to January 18, 1954. Biogra- 
phies in the directory are based on information furnished or authorized by the respective | 


senators and representatives. 
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War I; city attorney of Houma, 1913-15; district attorney, Terrebonne Parish, 
1915-16; delegate to Constitutional Convention of Louisiana in 1921; member of 
the house of representatives of Louisiana, 1924-36; floor leader, 1928-32, dur- 
ing administration of the late Huey P. Long, Governor; speaker of the house of 
representatives, 1932-36; Democratic nominee for United States Senator from 
Louisiana, and elected without opposition in the general election held on 
November 3, 1936, for the term ending January 3, 1943; reelected November 3, 
1942, in the general election, without opposition, for the term ending January 
3, 1949; again reelected without opposition in the general election held on No- 
vember 2, 1948, for the term ending January 3, 1955; Democratic national com- 
mitteeman from Louisiana, 1939-40. 


Chairman, Committee on Appropriations: Carl Hayden of Arizona 


Cart Haypen, Democrat, Phoenix; born Hayden’s Ferry (now Tempe), Ariz., 
October 2, 1877; educated in public schools of Tempe, Normal School of Arizona, 
and Stanford University; delegate Democratic National Convention 1904; elected 
treasurer Maricopa County 1904, sheriff 1906, reelected 1908; appointed major of 
Infantry, United States National Army, October 4, 1918; married; elected to 
Sixty-second and succeeding Congresses through Sixty-ninth; elected to United 
States Senate 1926; reelected 1932, 1938, 1944, and 1950. 


Chairman, Committee on Finance: Harry Flood Byrd of Virginia 


Harry Fioop Byrp, Democrat, of Berryville, Va.; in 1915 elected to Senate of 
Virginia, in which he served until he was elected Governor of the Common- 
wealth for the term 1926-30; appointed to the United States Senate by Gov. 
John Garland Pollard on March 4, 1933; elected on November 7, 1933, for the 
unexpired term of Claude A. Swanson, resigned, and reelected for the full term 
on November 6, 1934; reelected November 5, 1940, without opposition in the 
Democratic primary and without Republican opposition in the general election; 
reelected November 5, 1946; reelected November 4, 1952; newspaper publisher, 
farmer, and apple grower. 


Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations: Walter Franklin George 
of Georgia 


Wa ter Frankiin Georce, Democrat, of Vienna, Ga., was born January 29, 
1878; was elected on November 7, 1922, to the Senate vacancy caused by the death 
of Hon. Thomas E. Watson; reelected on November 2, 1926, again on November 
8, 1932, again on November 8, 1938, again on November 7, 1944, and again on 
November 7, 1950, for the term ending January 3, 1957; married Lucy Heard, 
1903; two sons, Heard F. George, and Joseph Marcus George (killed in action). 


Chairman, Committee on Government Operations: John L. McClellan 
of Arkansas 


Joun L. McCrertxran, Democrat, of Camden, Ark.; born at Sheridan, Grant 
County, Ark., February 25, 1896; first lieutenant of A. S. S. C. during the First 
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World War; lawyer; prosecuting attorney of the seventh judicial district of 
Arkansas, 1926-30; member of Seventy-fourth and Seventy-fifth Congresses from 
the Sixth Congressional District of Arkansas; elected United States Senator No- 
vember 3, 1942, for the term beginning January 3, 1943; reelected to the Senate 
November 2, 1948, for term beginning January 3, 1949. | 


Chairman, Judiciary Committee: Harley Martin Kilgore of West Virginia 


Harvey Martin Kircort, Democrat, of Beckley, W. Va.; born in Brown, W. | 
Va., January 11, 1893; educated in the public schools; was graduated from West 
Virginia University in 1914, with degree of LL.B.; attorney at law; served as 
judge of criminal court, Raleigh County, W. Va., January 1, 1933, until elected to | 
the United States Senate; during the World War served in the United States Army, 
May 15, 1917, to March 13, 1920; member of the West Virginia National Guard, | 
October 26, 1921, to date; member Masonic lodge, Elks, Moose, and American 
Legion, and Delta Tau Delta fraternity; married Lois E. Lilly, daughter of 
David G. Lilly, of Bluefield, W. Va.; two children—Robert Martin and Mrs. 
Albert T. Young, Jr.; elected to the United States Senate November 5, 1940, for 
the term ending January 3, 1947; reelected November 5, 1946, for term ending 
January 3, 1953; reelected November 4, 1952, for term ending January 3, 1959. | 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: Lister Hill of Alabama 


Lister Hitt, Democrat, of Montgomery, Ala., where he was born December | 
29, 1894; was graduated from Starke University School, Montgomery, Ala., in | 
1911; from University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa, Ala., in 1914; from the law | 
school of the University of Alabama in 1915; and from the law school of Colum- | 
bia University, New York City, in 1916; took a special course at the law school, | 
University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, Mich., in the summer of 1915; honorary 
LL. D. degree, University of Alabama, 1939, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, | 
1939, and National University, 1941; was admitted to the bar of Alabama in | 
1915 and commenced the practice of law at Montgomery, Ala., in October 1916; 
president of the Montgomery Board of Education, 1917-22; served in the Army | 
with the Seventeenth and Seventy-first United States Infantry Regiments during | 
the World War, 1917-19; member of Phi Beta Kappa; married Henrietta Fon- | 
taine McCormick, of Eufaula, Ala.; children, Mrs. Charles Hubbard and L. L.; | 
elected to the Sixty-eight Congress to fill the vacancy caused by the death of | 
John R. Tyson; renominated and reelected without opposition to the Sixty-ninth | 
Seventieth, Seventy-first, Seventy-second, Seventy-third, Seventy-fourth, andl 
Seventy-fifth Congresses, and served from August 14, 1923, until his resignation | 
on January 11, 1938; appointed to the United States Senate on January 10, 1938 | 
and elected on April 26, 1938, to fill the vacancy in the term ending ae 3 | 
1939; reelected on November 8, 1938, for the term ending January 3, 1945; rd 
elected on November 7, 1944, for the term ending January 3, 1951; Padeued on 
November 7, 1950, for the term ending January 3, 1957, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Speaker: Sam Rayburn of Texas 


Sam Raysurn, Democrat, of Bonham, Tex., was born January 6, 1882, in 
Roane County, Tenn., son of W. M. and Martha Waller Rayburn; is a graduate 
of the East Texas College; studied law in the University of Texas; is a lawyer by 
profession; served 6 years as a member of the Texas Legislature, the last 2 years 
as speaker of the house of representatives; was elected to the Sixty-third, Sixty- 
fourth, Sixty-fifth, Sixty-sixth, Sixty-seventh, Sixty-eighth, Sixty-ninth, Seven- 
tieth, Seventy-first, Seventy-second, Seventy-third, Seventy-fourth, Seventy-fifth, 
Seventy-sixth, Seventy-seventh, Seventy-eighth, Seventy-ninth, Eightieth, Eighty- 
first, Eighty-second, and Eighty-third Congresses; majority leader, Seventy-fifth 
and Seventy-sixth Congresses; elected Speaker on September 16, 1940, to fill out 
the unexpired term of the late Speaker William B. Bankhead, Seventy-sixth 
Congress; reelected Speaker of the Seventy-seventh Congress on January 3, 
1941; reelected Speaker of the Seventy-eighth Congress on January 6, 1943; re- 
elected Speaker of the Seventy-ninth Congress on January 3, 1945; elected minor- 
ity leader, Eightieth Congress, January 3, 1947; elected Speaker of the Eighty- 
first Congress January 3, 1949, and reelected January 3, 1951; elected Democratic 
leader, Eighty-third Congress, January 3, 1953. 


Chairman, Commiftee on Agriculture: Harold D. Cooley of North Carolina 


Harotp Dunsar Coorry, Democrat, of Nashville, N. C., son of the late 
Roger A. Pryor Cooley and Hattie Davis Cooley; born July 26, 1897; attended 
the public schools of Nash County, the University of North Carolina, and the 
Law School of Yale University; licensed to practice law in February 1918; served 
in the Naval Aviation Flying Corps during World War I; Presidential elector 
in 1932; president, Nash County Bar Association 1933; member of Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, Phi Delta Theta fraternity, and Phi Delta Phi 
national Jaw fraternity; member of Baptist Church; married Miss Madeline 
Matilda Strickland in 1923, and is father of two children—a son, Roger A. Pryor 
Cooley 2d, and a daughter, Hattie Davis Cooley Lawrence; elected to the Seven- 
ty-third Congress July 7, 1934; reelected to each succeeding Congress; chairman 
House Committee on Agriculture, Eighty-first and Eighty-second Congresses; 
member Executive Committee and Council, Interparliamentary Union and vice 
president of the American group. 


Chairman, Committee on Appropriations: Clarence Cannon of Missouri 


CiarENce Cannon, Democrat, born April 11, 1879; was graduated from La 
Grange College (now Hannibal-La Grange Junior College), William Jewell 
College, and the University of Missouri; received LL. D., conferred by William 
Jewell College and by Culver-Stockton College; married and has two daughters; 
professor of history at Stephens College, Columbia, Mo.; admitted to State and 
Federal bars; editor of Manual and Digest of House of Representatives; author of 
Synopsis of the Procedure of the House; Cannon’s Procedure (published by 
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resolutions of the House); Convention Parliamentary Manual (published by 
the Democratic National Committee); Cannon’s Precedents of the House of 
Representatives (published by law); treatises on parliamentary law in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica and in the Encyclopedia Americana; editor and compiler / 
of the Precedents of the House of Representatives by act of Congress; Regent © 
of the Smithsonian Institution; elected to the Sixty-eighth and succeeding Con- | 


gresses; address: Elsberry, Mo., R. F. D. 1. 


Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor: Graham Arthur Barden 
of North Carolina 


GraHAM ArTHUR BarDEN, Democrat, of New Bern, N. C., was born in Turkey | 
Township, Sampson County, on September 25, 1896; educated in Sampson Coun- 
ty public schools and Pender County public schools; moved to Burgaw, Pender 
County, N. C., in 1908; served in United States Navy during World War I: 
graduated from the University of North Carolina with LL.B. degree in 1920; 
member Sigma Chi and Phi Delta Phi fraternities; licensed to practice law August 
23, 1920; taught school in New Bern high school 1 year; served three terms as 
judge of county court of Craven County, N. C.; represented Craven County in 
North Carolina General Assembly in 1933; married to Miss Agnes Foy, of New 
Bern, N. C., and they have one son, Graham Arthur Barden, Jr., and one daugh- 
ter, Agnes Foy Barden; was elected to Seventy-fourth Congress and all succeed- 
ing Congresses. 


Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs: James P. Richards 
of South Carolina 


James Priorzau Ricuarps, Democrat, of Lancaster, S. C.; born at Liberty Hill, 
Kershaw County, S. C., August 31, 1894, the son of Norman Smith Richards} 
and the late Phoebe Gibbes Richards; worked on a farm and attended county ’ 
schools of Kershaw County until 17 years of age; attended Clemson College; | 
graduate of the University of South Carolina; began the practice of law in 
Lancaster, S. C., September 1921 and has practiced there since that date; elected 
judge of probate of Lancaster County in 1922, and reelected in 1926 and 1930; 
while serving third term was elected to the Seventy-third Congress; reelected to. 
Seventy-fourth, Seventy-fifth, Seventy-sixth, Seventy-seventh, Seventy-eighth, 
Seventy-ninth, Eightieth, Eighty-first, Eighty-second, and Eighty-third Con-, 
gresses; volunteered as private at Camp Styx, S. C., in 1917, a few days after 
war was declared, and served throughout the war in this country and France} 
with Trench Mortar Battery, Headquarters Company, One Hundred and Eight- 
eenth Infantry Regiment, Thirtieth Division, as private, corporal, and sergeant,, 
and was commissioned as Reserve second lieutenant in February 1919, being dis-. 
charged March 31, 1919; married on November 4, 1925, to Katharine Hawthorne: 
Wylie, of Lancaster County; they have two sons—Richard Evans and Norman} 
Smith—and one daughter—Jane; member of the Masons, American Legion, and, 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
other fraternal organizations; member of the Foreign Affairs Committee since; 


—— 


935 and chairman ion May 15,1 1951, to aout 3, 1953; now making jinoctly : 
member on. Foreign Affairs Committee. 


» Chairman, Judiciary Committee: Emanuel Celler of New York 


EMANUEL Cetxer, Democrat; born in Brooklyn, N.Y., May 6, 1888; attended ; 


the public schools; was graduated from the Boys’ Hight School of Brooklyn, in 


‘s 1906, from Columbia College, New York City, in 1910, and from the Columbia oS 
University Law School, New York City, in 1912; admitted to the bar and com- 


_ menced practice in New York City in 1912; elected as a Democrat to the Sixty- _ 


eighth Congress, November 7, 1922; reelected to each succeeding Congress; 


ranking minority member of the House Committee on the Judiciary; married _ 
and has two daughters—Judith S., and Jane B., married to Sydney B. Werthei- — 


mer; home address is 9 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Washington ad- = 


dress, the Mayflower. 


Chairman, Committee on Un-American Activities: Francis E. Walter 


Francis E. Watter, Democrat, of Easton, Pa.; born May 26, 1894, at Easton, © 
e’Pa.; B. A; George Washington University, LL. B., Georgetown University; 
attorney at law; Northampton County solicitor, 1928-33: director, Easton Na- 
tional Bank; vice president, Broad Street Trust Co., Philadelphia; veteran World 
Wars I and II; married; elected to the Seventy- -third and subsequent Congresses. 


Chairman, Ways and Means Committee: Jere Cooper of Tennessee 


_ Jere Cooper, Democrat, of Dyersburg, Tenn., was born July 20, 1893, in Dyer 

County, Tenn., son of Joseph W. and Viola May Cooper; educated in public 
schools of Dyersburg and Cumberland University, graduating with the degree of 
LL. B.; engaged in the active practice of law in Dyersburg since 1915, except 
2 years while in the Army, serving as city attorney for 8 years; enlisted in Second 
Tennessee Infantry, National Guard, in May 1917, and on July 23, 1917, was 
commissioned first lieutenant; on October 24, 1917, was transferred with com- 
pany to Company K, One Hundred and Nineteenth Infantry, Thirtieth Division, — 
and served with this regiment throughout period of World War I going through 
all its engagements in France and Belgium; on July 9, 1918, promoted to captain; 
discharged from the Army on April 2, 1919, after serving practically a year with 
the American Expeditionary Forces; returned to Dyersburg and resumed the 
practice of law; elected State commander of-American Legion of Tennessee in 
1921, and national executive committeeman of American Legion in 1922; unmar- 
ried; Mason, Knight Templar, Shriner, Maccabee, Moose, Kappa Sigma; member 
of Cumberland Presbyterian Church; elected to the Seventy-first Congress; re- 
nominated and reelected to the Seventy-second, Congress without opposition; 
reelected to the Seventy-third, Seventy-fourth, Seventy-fifth, Seventy-sixth, Seven- 
ty-seventh, Seventy-eighth, Seventy-ninth, Eightieth, Eighty-first, Eighty-second, 

and Eighty-third Congresses. 
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